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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
SONG OF THE PRISONER’S FRIEND. 
A PARODY. 
Oh, pity me, stranger, I’m hungry and cold: 
Should I all my sorrow before you unfold, 
1’m sure to assist me your heart would incline, 


For my father ’s a pris’ner, but ’tis no fault of mine! 


Yes, father is chained in the prison cell now, 

And the death-seal is set on my mother’s pale brow! 
Dear mother, thoagh thou dost in poverty pine, 

I may well ask the world if the fault can be thine! 


Time was, when each morning around the fire-side 
Our Sire in the midst like a saint would preside, 
Commending us all to the Father Divine,— 
Though now he’s a pris’ner, the fault is not mine! 


Our father then loved us, and all was delight, 

But now there comes o'er us a withering blight, 
And long-cherished hopes I am forced to resign, 
For my father’s in prison, but ‘tis no fault of mine! 


Oh, I was happy in life’s early morn, 

But now I am censured and treated with scorn. 

My school-fellows now all against me combine, 

But God and the world knows the fault is not nine! 


Then pity me, stranger, this early bowed form 
Has shivered unsheltered through many a storm, 
And disgrace is forever attached to my name, 


For my father ’s in prison, but I’m not to blame! 


From the Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 
PRISON SONNET. 

This beautiful sonnet was written many years ago, | 
during the imprisonment of the author (William Lloyd 
Garrison) in this city, for a ‘libel’ upon the captain of 
a vessel, whom he charged with and censured for lend-| 
ing himself for the transportation of slaves from one of! 


We believe it was written on! 


the Platt-street prisons. 
the wall of the very cell subsequently occupied by! 


Charles T. Torrey. 


High walls and huge the body may confine, 
And iron gates obstruct the prisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle his design, 

And vigilant keepers watch his devious ways; 
Yet scorns the immortal mind this base control! 
No chains can bind it, and no cell enclose; 
Swifter than light, it flies from pole to pole, 

And in a flash from earth to heaven it goes! | 
It leaps from mount to mount; from vale to vale | 
It wanders, plucking honeyed fruits and flowers; 
It vieits home, to hear the fireside tale, | 
Or in sweet converse pase the joyous hours; 
"Tis up before the sun, roaming afar, 
And in its watches wearies every star! 
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punishmeht may be disposed to relax in 
| their efforts when they learn that one un- 
der sentence of death prefers that penalty 
to confinement. But no true understand- 
| ing friend of the abolition of the penalty 
will form such an opinion. The advocates 
of the abolition of capital punishment will 
remember that they have only begun their 
work when they have demolished the gal- 
lows. There is but little, if any differ- 
ence, between the execution of a man and 
placing him in a solitary cell, where he 
will linger out a miserable existence for 
life. ‘There’ is, however, one deci- 
ded advantage in the sentencing a crim- 
inal for life, which should never be forgot- 
ten. He may be an innocent man. So 
many cases have occurred that we cannot 
be too careful. Indeed this is one of the 
strongest arguments against the death- 
| penalty. It has been ascertained that no 
| less than one hundred innocent persons 
| have been put to death in England upon 
|the gallows. Lord Nugent estimated 
| that it would average one in every three 
| years. We regret exceedingly to find that 
very many who go against the death-pen- 




















IPIRUSON IRIS WRIEN Do 


Visit to the Vermont State Prison. 


The above engraving is a very good represen- 
tation of this prison. I visited it in the au- 
tumn of 1844, and the following is taken from my 
diary : 

THE BLIND PRISONER. 

In visiting the State prison here, I was pecu- 
liarly struck in passing in among the cells to meet 
with one very tastefully fitted up. The convict 
had whitewashed the walls, and prepared curtains 
for his bed, and adorned his cell with pictures. 
I have seen many prisons, and entered many a cell 
to converse with the poor prisoner, but never 
have I seen one so tastefully arranged before. 
‘ This cell,’ said the keeper, ‘ belongs to a blind 
man.’ How singular! that a poor blind convict 
should have such a taste for beauty and order. 
I soon left his cell, and went among the convicts, 
and I saw him groping his way among the pris- 
I thought of the cruelty of society, in con- 
I found that he was 
A man was found dead near 


oners. 
fining a poor blind convict. 
put in for murder. 
where he was with some others, and as society is 
usually determined to wreak vengeance upon some 
one, he was apprehended, and confined some time, 
as though the community had any thing to fear 
from the machinations of a blind man! My heart 
sickened as I contemplated the unfortunate man, 
and I turned away to witness other scenes. 
VISIT TO THE CELL OF A MURDERER, 
During my stay in Windsor, I availed myself 
of the privilege of seeing a prisoner under sen- 
tence of death for the 
child. The circumstances connected with the 
murder were revolting indeed. ‘They were obliged 
While in the act of going over, 


murder of his wife and 


to cross a river. 
he turned out of the usual course, and went into 
an unfrequented part of the river, and threw her 
and the child overboard. This man was con- 
demned in 1842, Many have supposed capital 
punishment to be abolished in Vermont. The 
law is in the very worst state. To show that the 
death-penalty still remains, we present the sen- 
tence of this murderer, whose name is Eugene 
Clifford :—‘It is the judgment of this Court, that 
for this offence you suffer death by hanging, to be 
executed upon you as soon as may be, in due 
course of law, after the expiration of one year 


| 





Taras 


Srom this 21st day of April, 1848; and, in the 
mean time, and until the punishment of death shall 
be inflicted upon you, you will be forthwith com- 
mitted to solitary confinement in the State prison 
at Windsor, in the county of Windsor. ‘The law 
of Vermont is, that no criminal shall be hung un- 





der fifteen months after his sentence. It was for 
Then the Governor must issue 
his warrant for that purpose. It is thought that 
no Governor will ever do this; but surely no hu- 
man life should be put in such jeopardy. The 
law then stands so that the criminal after fifteen 


From 


a time one year. 


months is liable every day to be executed. 
night to morning, and from morning to night, then, 
the gallows is before him. At any moment, the 
sheriff may receive an order for his execution! 
However, we think Vermont is ahead of Massa- 
chusetts in the Anti-Capital Punishment Reform. 
Here, in the case of Barrett, who was hung in 
Worcester, the Governor and Council would not 
delay the execution one single hour! Shame on 
such rulers! Shame on a people who will tolerate 
them for a single moment! But, to continue our 
narrative : 

Here the unfortunate man has been in solitary 
confinement till he has nearly lost all sense of his 
horrid condition. ‘We were kindly permitted to 
converse with him through his grate, and we give 
the conversation in the form of a dialogue: 

«). What are yeur religious views? 

A. fam a Catholic. 

(y. Have you any brothers and sisters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Should you prefer to be executed to remain- 
ing here in confinement? 

A. Yes. I had rather be hung than stay here 
six months, or one month. I have written to the 


Governor to hang me. 

This answer was given in the strongest lan- 
guage, so that I had no doubt of its sincerity. 
What a horrid state of mind must this man be in 
to prefer an execution to his present confinement! 
In fact, the criminal had made an effort to hang 
himself. It is somewhat singular that this hap- 
pened while Samuel F. Coues, President of the 
American Peace Society, was on a visit to the 
prison. On inquiring of the physician who at- 
tended this criminal, he informed me that the 
man must evidently Jose his mind entirely! 
What a comment upon our prison discipline! 


Some of the friends of the abolition of capital 


So 


alty are for solitary confinement for life, 
without the least hope of pardon. Were 
such persons to go with me in some of my 
Visits to the prisons of our country, they 
would soon go against such inhuman 
treatment. 

On leaving the cell of the murderer, | 
proceeded to visit the various workshops 
of the prison. I was glad to find things 
in a much better condition than in most 
prisons, ‘There was an air of cheerful- 
ness unusual in prisons. I was allowed 
to converse with some of the convicts. | 
inqured, as usual, first for the murderers, 
One was pointed out to me, and he was 
permitted to leave his work to converse 
with me. His story was short. He had 
associated with the intemperate, and had 
been led into crime. As he related his 
story, he was very much affected. I spoke 
kindly to him. I told him that we did not 
come to see him, as many would go to see 
a wild beast, but to sympathise with him, 
and to pity him; that I felt deeply for 
prisoners. When he heard this, the tears 
flowed fast and thick down his cheeks. 
So much was he affected that he could not 
give utterance to his feelings. I told him 
he need not rehearse his story if it was 
unpleasant to him;and he turned away. 

On our way, the keeper remarked as 
we passed along, ‘there is a professional 
man, the only one in the prison.’ We ap- 
proached him, and asked him about the 
effect of confinement. He said he ‘ got 
used to it; he did not care much about it 
now. ‘ Formerly, said he, ‘ we had very 
| intemperate keepers, but now they are so- 
ber men. They were incapable of govern- 
ing themselves; of course, they could not 
| govern others.’ He was cultivating a lit- 
tle garden; he said he wanted to save the 
seeds of the flowers. He seemed pleased 
to see ine. 

From here I went to examine the va- 
rious cells, and I inquired eagerly for the 
solitary ones. ‘The keeper very politely 
showed us two or three of them. The fol- 
} lowing questions were immediately pro- 
posed : 

Q. Is there any light there? 

A. Go in and see. 

We entered the cell, and soon found 
! that it was dark as midnight. 

Q. Is there any chair or bed? 

A. No. 

Q. But have you no straw for the pris- 
oner to lie on? 

A. No, nothing. ‘The convict takes in 
a piggin of water with him, and we hand 
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| him bread. 


Q. How long do you keep him here? 

A. Sometimes a fortnight. 

Such is the treatment received by the 
poor prisoner. We trust that the efforts 
that are now making to ameliorate his 
condition, will result greatly to his good, 
by abolishing those cruel barbarities which 
are now practised upon him, and which 
make him worse instead of better.—c. s. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 




















Narrative of Joseph L. Shaw, 
A Conviet in the New-Hampshire State Prison. 
NUMBER III. 


The reader can imagine my situation and feel- 
ings. Make the case your own. I had just 
come out of the steam house, where I had burned 
two cords of wood that day, and taken all the care 
of the engine, and my clothes were very damp 
with perspiration and steam; and I had not been 
in the cell ten minutes before I began to tremble, 
in consequence of the chill which I had received 
from the frost of the cell. ‘The sides of the cell 
were shooting sprays of frost, that might be col- 
lected in sufficient quantities to make a snow- 
ball; and there was no furniture in the cell, nei- 
ther bed nor blanket, nor stool, nor even straw on 
which to recline, when nature was exhausted, and 
my powers of exertion became extinct. About 7 
o’clock, I began to feel in my toes somewhat as I 
have felt at the end of my fingers when I have 
chilled them and came near a fire, but more in- 
tensely. All who have suffered this can imagine 
what I suffered better than my pen can describe. 
I would just say to those, who have no knowledge 
of the nature of the steam, that you need not be 
told I could not endure the cold as well as a man 
who had been working out doors, or in a dry shop, 
and consequently I was soon overcome with cold, 
and having no fire, I soon became unable to stand, 
and when I was compelled to yield to the cold, I 
must sit or lie down on the cold rock, carpeted 
with ice. Icalled to the guards, who informed 
the Warden, and he came to the door to know 
what I wanted. linformed him of my situation 
and suffering, and told him I had done nothing to 
merit punishment, and begged him to let me oat 
of the cell, for I feared that I was freezing. ‘ This 
is good news,’ said M’Daniel, ‘for you will own 
your guilt the sooner for being cold, and when you 
do own it you may come out. It was the most 
ungenerous requirement ever made of me, as my 
ignorance of the valve made it impossible for me 
toown it. Hesaid, however, I ‘ must dance horn- 
pipes,’ if [thought I was freezing, and I should be 
well enough. It seemed hard to be punished in 
this cell to such a degree, being innocent of what 
I was punished for, and seeing no means of es- 
cape. 

I tried to convince the Warden of the incon- 
sistency of his request, for I well knew that I had 
done nothing deserving of punishment, and told 
him the evidence he had against me was extorted 
by punishment from them; but all to no pur- 
pose. 

M’Daniel left me without coming into the cell, 
and I did not speak to him again until morning, 
when he was as inflexible as before. In the eve- 
ning I thought my feet were frozen, as the pain 
had left the feet below the ankle joints. I had 
been in as much pain as I could endure and live, 
and as it had left me, I thought the only method I 
could pursue was to pull off my footings and rub 
my feet, and try to restore the circulation. Being 
assisted by a ring-bolt that was riveted in the 
rock, I succeeded in getting off my boots, and 
found the bottom of my feet covered with frost, 
and much swollen and stiff. I rubbed them with 
my footings a number of minutes; then, as I could 
not feel any circulation, I put on my footings, and 
made an attempt to put on my boots, but in vain; 
my feet while rubbing them had so swollen that I 
could not get them into my boots. I then inform- 
ed the Warden of the situation I was in; but he 
did not relieve me, because I did not give the in- 
formation he wanted. I never saw the Warden 
after I was put into this cell on Tuesday, until 
Thursday evening after 7 o’clock, when he came 
into the cell for the first time, and gave me my 
food, which was the first I had received after 12 
o'clock, M., on Tuesday. For fifty-five hours | 
had fasted, and when this was known it would not 
be supposed that I could exercise much. When 
the Warden entered the cell, I was sitting on one 
of my boots, and had my feet on the other. He 
told me he had brought me my supper, and asked 
why I had my boots off. I told him, and inform- 
ed him I had no knife, and supposed he would cut 

them open. He immediately left me, and sent 
Mason, his deputy, to examine me, and tell him 
the situation | was in. The deputy told me he 
thought I could get on my boots if I chose to, and 
did not cut them open. I begged him touse his in- 
fluence with the Warden to procure my release 
from my awful situation. Mason’s answer was, 

( *If you freeze to death, the Warden will not let 
you out until you give him the information he 
wants. Upon so saying, he left the room, and I 
was left to my own reflections. On Friday eve- 
ning, I called in Mason, and tried to persuade 


him that I was frozen. The Warden came in 
and examined me personally. My feet were then 
very stiff, and spotted with livid and scarlet col- 
or. ‘This at first ereated some sympathy, but on 
recollection of the sentence he had pronounced 
upon me, he ordered me to put on my boots and 
go into the cell. I was obliged to obey, and did 
not see the Warden again till Monday evening, 
when he came in to see me, and proposed the 
same questions as before, but it was impossible 
for me to answer them, and he left me with this 
instrution: ‘ Don’t you call on me again until you 
confess.’ This night I thought was my last. My 
poor feet being frozen, I was in as much pain as I 
could endure, and I thought my reason would for- 
sake its throne. ° . K . 
Oh! the horrors of that night my pen fails to 
describe. The hours moved slowly, and I was 
suffering beyond description till Tuesday morn- 
ing at day-break, when the keeper of the cook- 
room entered the prison. I informed him of my 
situation, and requested him to inform the War- 
den, which he did, assoon as he was up. This 
was at 7 o’clock. I had been confined in this cold 
and gloomy dungeon six days and eighteen hours, 
The Warden came to the cell, accompanied with 
one of the guards, viz. Phineas Fuller. They 
opened the door, and found me in a sitting posi- 
tion. I attempted to rise, butin vain. Fulleras- 
sisted me to rise, and after I was in an upright 
position, | could stand by reclining against the 
wall. The Warden asked what I wanted. I 
replied, I want to convince you of my innocence. 
He said he never could be convinced. Thus you 
can imagine the gloom and horror that filled my 
imagination, when this observation was made, 
My feet were then frozen, and had been for six 
days. I had not had any warm food or drink for 
several days—nothing but rock or ice fora pillow. 





From the London Inquirer. 
Discharged Offenders. 


To the Editor of the Enquirer :— 

Sir—In the Manchester Guardian, of the 18th 
March, there is an abridged extract from the last 
report of Capt. Williams, Inspector of Prisons, on 
the Manchester New Bailey Prison; and I have 
felt so much interested in its tenor, and with some 
exceedingly important facts which it makes known, 
that I am induced to request the attention of your 
readers to the subject. 

We have long heard of the several systems of 
management introduced into our jails ; the varied 
methods of discipline, classification and employ- 
ment ; and, I have no doubt, though they have 
not in all cases succeeded, that great temporary 
benefit has been the general result. While the 
prison walls have restrained men from crime, they 
have been cared for with unremitting constancy ; 
but here all effort in their behalf is at an end, and 
here the necessity for such an effort most urgently 
begins. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, the overseer of a foundry 
in Manchester, has for five years past been the 
beneficent minister of advice and comfort to per- 
sons discharged for various offences from the New 
Bailey Prison, and a number, by no means incon- 
siderable, have had cause gratefully to bless him 
for the timely means of saving them from the mis- 
ery and desperation, by which too many are led 
back to jail, and of restoring them to society as 
useful members. Before he interests himself in 
favor of any individual, he requires the recom- 
mendation of che governor and chaplain ; and the 
only further condition with which he expects com- 
pliance is, that when at large, he shall continue to 
‘attend some place of divine worship.’ Having 
made himself acquainted with needful particulars, 
he endeavors to reconcile the parties to their 
friends ; assists them to obtain employment, with 
means to redeem any effects they may have pawn- 
ed, and if necessary, to buy clothes, that they may 
make a decent appearance ; and, occasionally, he 
offers guarantees of good conduct to employers. 
There is an account of ninety-six individuals— 
eighty-eight from the New-Bailey, seven from 
Lancaster, and one from Edinburgh—whom he 
thus undertook to befriend ; and, out of the whole, 
ONLY FOUR HAVE BEEN SINCE IN PRISON, of whom 
three have been transported, but the fourth ‘ is now 
following an honest occupation.’ 

This simple statement of facts might render all 
commentary superfluous ; but I cannot resist the 
desire I feel to annex the following passage, from 
the report of Capt. Williams :—* During the whole 
of my official career, I have met with but two in- 
stances of any really serviceable manifestation of 
interest in behalf of persons discharged from pris- 





on. ‘To the instance here adduced of Mr. Wright, 


I have to add that of the late Miss Martin, who 
devoted a considerable period of her life to the re- 
formation and welfare of prisoners in the borough 
jail at Great Yarmouth. The means employed 
by these estimable persons were those accessible 
to all,—the active exercise of benevolent feclings, 
tempered with good sense, and combined with a 
keen discernment of the practical and useful. It 
can scarcely be necessary, after the facts here rela- 
ted, to dilate further upon the propriety and ad- 
vantage of rendering assistance to men on dis- 
charge from prison ; but, unfortunately, the pun- 
ishment awarded to criminals, which, if charitably 
considered, would, with some slight reservation, 
be admitted as an expiation of the offence, is al- 
most universally regarded as an additional degra- 
dation. No small portion of offenders leave our 
prisons with the full intention of leading better 
lives, but find themselves utterly devoid of the 
means of carrying out their good resolutions ; and, 
in a moral and physical state #f destitution, with 
every hand and heart closed against them, no 
wonder that, under such circumstances, they be- 
come reckless, and relapse into crime. Numerous 
are the cases in which recommittals can be dis- 
tinctly traced to this cause.’ 

A number of the cases to which Mr. Wright’s 
benevolent attention has been given, are particu- 
larized in the Guardian, for the advantage of those 
who wish for details. 

Although this subject has not engaged the inter- 
est of individuals, I am glad to see that there exists 
in the metropolis, ‘A corporation of refuge for 
the destitute,’ which, I believe, is somewhat of a 
kindred object ; though I doubt whether it is ca- 
pable of proportionate practical utility. I observ- 
ed, too, a very brief report of a recent meeting of 
the promoters of a plan of amore promising insti- 
tution: but this, also, proposes a refuge—perhaps 
only temporary: details, however, are not given. 
One very startling fact is mentioned, which shows 
the extent of the evil as it now exists: that, during 
the last year, it appears from official returns, twen- 
ty-six thousand persons were convicted in England 
and Wales, exclusive of summary convictions.-- 
For my own part, I should be extremely sorry to 
see any attempt to meet by public undertakings, 
the demands of so extensive a field. I feel assur- 
ed, indeed, that it will become altogether unneces- 
saryon such a scale from the changes to be produced 
in the condition of the people by the opening of 
trade, and the consequent increase of employment; 


‘and by the alteration which must be made in the 


game-laws—the iniquitous cause of so many con- 
victions—it may be against a large proportion of 
poachers by trade ; but even that trade is the off- 
spring of the game-laws, and how many honest but 
half-paid laborers, to feed their families, and small 
farmers, to rid themselves of depredation, are un- 
justly brought within the clutches of the sporting 
justices! In the mean time, who can contemplate 
the unobtrusive but generous, persevering and 
successful progress of the benevolent Wright, 
without warm admiration,—without a responsive 
wish that the rigor of every jail inthe land might 
be softened by the visits of a friendly monitor, as 
well entitled to be remembered with Howard—as 
worthy of participating in the reverence of ages 
for ‘the good Samaritan ’? Puito. 





From the London Punch. 
The Young Rogue’s Corrector. 


A correspondence has lately taken place between 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Sergeant Adams, on 
the subject of the Punishment of Juvenile offen- 
ders, which, it seems, is a hard one to grapple 
with ; but perhaps we may solve the difficulty. 

The juvenile offender may, for a slight trans- 
gression, be placed in a corner, with his face to 
the wall. This, perhaps, the corner being a warm 
one, may not be too heavy a punishment for ring- 
ing a muffin-bell. 

He may be caused to stand for a certain short 
time on a stool in public, with a bit of bread in 
the one hand, and a slice of cheese or bacon in 
the other, which he shall not be allowed to eat un- 
til he pleases. Such would be an appropriate in- 
fliction far begging in the streets from destitution. 

For graver offences he may be subjected to im- 
prisonment. Boys from seven to ten years of age, 
guilty of striking out slides, or trundling hoops 
about the streets, might be sent to some charity 
school, and ‘ kept in,’ during play-hours. 

For picking pockets, and for larceny, commit- 
ted for want of knowing better, the same penalty 
may be inflicted, coupled with a heavy imposition, 
to consist of the Church Catechism, and a selec- 
tion from the Statute Book ; which though a se- 
vere, may be a salutary punishment for crime per- 








petrated from mere ignorance. Should this mode 


Ler correcting juvenile delinquency be adopted, the 
following variation of the couplet may perhaps 
supersede the original :— 
* He who steals, will, when he’s caught, 
Be sent to School, and better taught.’ 





PRISONERS RIBS. 


‘I SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
ONTIL I HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON~ 
STRATED TO ME.’—Lafayette. 








BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1846. 





A Meeting for the Criminal, 

A very interesting meeting was held on Friday 
last at Washingtonian Hall, relative to the sub- 
jects of Capital Punishment and the Proper Treat- 
Dr. Channing was called 
to the chair, and Addison Davis appointed Secre- 


ment of the Criminal. 


tary. Several important resolutions were pre- 
sented. The meeting was addressed by Charles 
Spear, Dr. Grandin, Rev. Henry Bacon, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johnson, Isaac T. Hop- 
per, Rev. Warren Burton, J. M. Spear, and C. 
C. Burleigh. A_ petition for the pardon of a 
young man now in prison for life was read and 
numerously signed. 

This meeting was one of the most interesting 
ever held in this city. 
en by Isaac T. Hopper were listened to with the 


The various incidents giv- 


deepest attention. Many of the audience were 
affected even to tears, during the recital of the 
interesting narratives given by this distinguished 
philanthropist. 
another number, as related in the beautiful and 


Some of these we shall give in 


We believe 
anew impulse was given to the cause by this 


impressive language of Mrs. Child. 


meeting. We rejoice to find that the community 
are gradually awaking to the subject of the Proper 
Treatment of the Criminal. The following res- 
olutions were presented and adopted : 


Resolved, That we hail with great pleasure the 
noble step taken by Michigan in leading the way 
in the abolition of Capital Punishment in every 
case except that of treason. 

Resolved, That while Virginia has the most 
cruel code "now known among the nations ef the 
earth, we rejoice that she has now made a law 
that executions shall no longer be public, as it 
shows some progress in the great cause of pub- 
lic humanity, and some intimation of the great 
consummation of abolishing Capital Punishment 

Resolved, That as fifteen States 
;made a law that executions shall be in the jai! 


have now 
yard, it is a strong indication that the time i- 
near when the death-penalty will cease to be in- 
flicted. 

Resolved, That as we regard imprisonment for 
life without the hope of pardon as cruel in th: 
extreme, we will never advocate such a form of 
punishment. 

Resolved, That we will advocate no punish- 
ments whatever that are not designed for the 
amelioration of the condition of the criminal. 

Resolved,. That the ‘ Prisoner’s Friend’ should 
receive a more hearty support, and that five hun- 
dred dollars be raised immediately to relieve the 
proprietors of their pecuniary embarrassment: 
and place the paper at once upon a permanen' 





| basis. 

| Resolved, That as we have now many arden! 
| friends of the criminal in Europe, some measure: 
| should at once be adopted that would lead to 
| more hearty co-operation with them. 

| Resolved, That some means be adopted to en- 
able us to prepare and publish tracts on prisons, t 
‘circulate upon the various rail-roads of our widel) 


| extended territory. 


| 





Timely Aid—Donations. 


We received a short time since twenty five do!- 
lars from a friend in this city in a time. of grea’ 
need. We feel truly grateful to him, especial) 
for the kind manner in which it was given. W' 
want to mention his name, but we fear that he 
so much governed by the precept, ‘ let not thy lef 
hand know what thy right doeth,’ that he woul? 
not be pleased. We feel the more grateful becau* 
this friend is always doing for the Reforms. H° 
is deeply interested in the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism, the Peace Society, the Tempe 
'rance Society, Anti Slavery Society, ete. ete. Of- 
'ten has he been known to speak at several dif- 
ferent meetings the same evening. He is alway: 
ready. He is now warmly engaged in the Socie‘) 
in aid of Discharged Convicts. But we must loo! 
out or our readers will have the name of ov 
friend after all our efforts at concealment.—c. *‘ 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Fesays oN HUMAN RIGHTS AND THEIR PoLiTIcAL 
GuarantTies. By E. P. Hurlbut, Counsellor at 
Law in the city of New York. New York: Greely 
and McElrath, 158 Nassau St. 1845. 

We have looked over this work with great pleas- 
ure. The author takes strong ground. He goes 
to the very foundation of Human Rights. We 
are glad that he has not overlooked the rights of 
woman. Most writers forget that she is a human 
being. He has suggested some valuable thoughts 
here, relative to the marriage state, which are 
worthy of the deepest attention, As our author 
progresses he meets the inquiry in regard to hu- 
man life. He clearly shows the punishment of 
death to be an invasion of human rights. Among 
other topics our author takes up that of intellectual 
property, a subject which has not received 
that attention which its importance demands. 
To authors it is a serious matter. Now no Amer- 
ican or English writer has any protection beyond 
the two countries where their respective works 
are written. We cannot see any justice in an 
American or English bookseller seizing any work, 
when it has crossed the Atlantic, and devoting the 
profits to his own purposes. We know something 
about this matter. We took up an English adver- 
tisement not long since, and found our own work, 
on Capital Punishment, republished at five shil- 
lings. We hope it will do good, but it is rather 
hard, amidst severe pecuniary embarrassments, to 
find one’s own work appropriated to the support 
of one who never had the least trouble in prepar- 
ing it for publication, It is not merely the repub- 
lication of a work, but, then, it may be got up in 
a mutilated form, and presented as the real pro- 
duction of the author! 

Mr. Hurlbut has taken up this subject ; though 
we might not agree in all his conclusions, yet, we 
are glad that he has directed public attention to it. 
We recommend this work to all, especially to those 
who would see a practical application of Phrenol- 
ogy to human governments as well as individuals. 
We have made arrangements in New York so that 
we can supply any friend with this work. 


Twenty-First AnnuAL Report of the Managers 
of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, to the Legislature of the State and Corporation 
of the city of New York, 1846. 

By the politeness of Hon. J. W. Edmonds, du- 
ring our late visit to New York, we were enabled 
to visit this Institution. We were much pleased 
with the arrangements of the building, and the 
mode of conducting the business. While there, 
we were espeeially gratified to find such ample 
arrangements for bathing. We are satisfied 
that one great cause of crime is, the want of clean- 
liness. Filth and vice are invariably found united, 
especially among the lower orders. ‘here are 
307 children in the Refuge. ‘There is a Male and 
Female department. It has been established twen- 
ty one years. During that time 3765 children 
have been received, avarageing about 179 year- 
ly. Several extracts of letters are given, showing 
the good conduct of the children after leaving the 


Institution. 


Seconp RerortT or THE Prison AssociaATION: 
New York. 

We have just received fifteen copies of this val- 
It is one of the most valuable doc- 


The price is only 25 cents. 


uable report. 
uments we ever reed. 
We trust our friends will avail themselves of this 
opportunity of procuring it. Only a few copies 
have been received. We shall be happy to aid 
our friends in New York at any time. At the 
suggestion of our friend the agent of the Society, 
Geo. FE. Boker, we insert the notice below. It 
will be remembered that Geo. M. Dallas the Vice 
President of the United States is the President of 
the National Society. 


Donations to the Treasury of this Society may 
be made to Rev. Charles g ear, Boston, Jacob 
Hanson, M. D. New York, Henry S. Patterson 
Philadelphia or to Geo. E. Baker General Agent, 
140 Fulton St. New York. The friends of the 
measure will help to aid on the Cause by any do- 
nations they may see fitto make. All donations 
will be acknowledged in the ‘Prisoner Friend.’ 
By order of the Committee. 





Pardon of Babe, 

Mr. Camp, of the Police Gazette, arrived in 
town yesterday afternoon, having in his possession 
a full pardon for the convict Babe, for several 
years under sentence of death, and confined in the 
Tombs for alleged acts of piracy and murder. 
He has been several times respited by the Exec- 
utive of the Union, and on Friday last President 
Polk granted him a full and unconditional pardon. 
We presume that the reasons for this act of clem- 
ency are good and proper. 

The evidence on which Babe was convicted, 


bered that public opinion was much divided on 
the question of the sufficiency of the evidence. 
We understand that a large number of very res- 
pectable signatures, including those of the jury 
by which he was convicted, were upon the appli- 
cation to the President for his pardon.—N. Y. 
Morning News. 


[News has reached us that Babe is retained on 
other indictments for piracy and murder. He has 
been reprieved several times. We have taken 
leave of him three years in succession. The prin- 
cipal reason why the President has so often re- 
prieved him is that he has not power of commuta- 
tion. } 





Letter from the Senior Editor. 
New Lonpon, (Conn.,) May 19, 1846. 


I arrived in this place about two o’clock on Sun- 
day morning before last, from New York. Inthe 
evening I lectured to a good audience for about 
one hour on Capital Punishment. I took up this 
subject because at this time there is a man under 
sentence of death in this State. ‘The subject is al- 
ready before the Legislature, for in Connecticut 
all such matters are decided by the Legislature, 
and not by the Governor. ‘The courts invariably 
fix the day of execution so that there shall always 
be a session before the time arrives. This is very 
humane. Petitions have been sent from this town 
and from Norwich. ‘The subject of the entire ab- 
olition of strangling men to death is also under dis- 
cussion,so that the whole matter will again receive 
attention. I was present at the last execution in 
this State. I described the whole scene in my 


was entirely circumstantial; and it will be remem- Donations for the Prisoner. ] 


We suggested to the females, not long since, | 
the propriety of forming Sewing Circles to aid | 
the prisoner, and then putting the articles in a | 
glass case in our office, so that the friends could | 
purchase the same when they came in on business. | 
Some ladies of the Rev. Theodore Parker’s soci- | 
ety have remembered the suggestion, and sent us 
a few articles. Others will undoubtedly follow 
the axample. But we have got the bird without 
the cage. Will not some friend send us one? 
We hope the ladies will not wait for the case, as 
that will come, undoubtedly, and then we shall be 
glad to fill it up at once. 

We sincerely thank the ladies of the Canada 
Missions in Lynn for their kindness in making us 
a donation of $5. 





EXECUTION OF M’°CAFFERTY. 


| clock. 


We shall next week address a letter to a certain 
ministerin New London relative to a certain 
course of conduct pursued towards us while there 
relative to the notice of an appointment.—c. s. 





FREE MEETING. 

A Free Meeting will be held at Hall 339 Washington- 
street, on Sunday forenoon next, commencing at 10 0’- 
The object of the meeting is Social and Mental 
Improvement. All persons are respectfully invited to 
attend, and take part in the proceedings. 


A FARMER AND SHOEMAKER. 
An unusually active colored man, who would like to 


work on a firm in summer, and at shoemaking in win- 
ter, will want employment the 17th of June. He isa 


good workman. 





A STORE-KEEPER. 
A man who is well qualified to keep a grocery store, 


or a boot and shoe store, wishes to be employed. He 
is about 30 years of age. He has been the agent of 
others who have been much worse than himself. He 


will doubtless do well. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 








On Friday last, the 15th instant, James M’Caf- 
ferty, convicted of murder, was executed at Hun- 
tingdon. Public curiosity was so strong, that 
lofty poles were raised outside of the prison walls 
to serve as ladders, and the surrounding trees were 
filled with spectators. The sheriff put a stop to 
the speculation of the individual who advertised 
that he was about to erect a scaffold for the ac- 
commodation of the public at twenty-five cents a 
head. The scene at the execution was one of 
those horrible ones which so frequently occur. 
The rope broke, and the unfortunate man fell vi- 
olently to the ground. The rope was again ad- 
justed, the prisoner repeated his warning to those 
around, the sheriff, judges, &c., to abstain from 





lecture. There is some considerable interest here 
on the subject, but I suspect the gallows will stand 
yet many years in Connecticut. It is difficult to 
persuade people that it is safe not to murder each 
other! 


bad company and strong drink, and then was 
swung off again. M’Cafferty was a robust and 
large man, forty years of age.—Phila. Dollar 
Newspaper. 


Capital Punishment. 





I have obtained a few subscribers here. We | 
have a faithful friend in Christopher Prince, whose | 
‘ “ay 
kindness to me | shall never forget. I leave for 


Norwich this afternoon.—c. s. 


Opinion of Daniel Webster. 

During our late journey to attend the Anniver- 
sary in New York,we ventured to introduce to the 
notice of this distinguished statesman the subject 
of Capital Punishment. We remarked that we 
had long since come to the conclusion that this 
‘ That is , 
‘It is purely a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mode of punishment was unnecessary. 


the precise point,’ he replied. 


question of necessity. 
fend itself.’ Such is the opinion of one of long | 


Society has a right to de- 
experience. Put who does not see that such a 
position is very weak, and that society will always 
plead the necessity. Here is the strong support of 
war and violence. Nations have plead the neces- 
sity. The only true ground is that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever has society the right to take 
human life. ‘Take that ground and we are safe, 


and never till it is taken.—c. s. 





Effects of the Gallows, 
Mr, Editor :—I noticed in your last paper an ar- 
ticle copied from the N. O. Delta, in relation to the | 
execution of the slave Pauline, and the spirit man- 


ifested by the spectators on the occasion. I was 


at Dover, N. H., in September last, on the day ap- 


pointed for the execution of the unfortunate An- | 
drew Howard ; and wishing to test the truth of! 


the assertion, ‘ that public executions have a mor- 











al effect,’ I repaired to the jail-yard, where thou- 
sands of men and some women were waiting with 
intense anxiety to witness the murder of a fellow- | 
being. 

Those present did not appear, generally, to be 
of the refined and educated class of society ; far 
different ; their character could be read in their 
faces—in their appearance, plain and palpably, 
even to the most casual observer. 

The rude jest, the shocking blasphemy, the hor- | 


rid oaths,—bad enough on every occasion, but in 
perfect keeping with the solemnities of an execu- | 
tion, plainly exhibited the morality of capital | 
punishment. 

When the Sheriff stepped upon the gallows and | 
announced that Howard had been reprieved by 
the kindness of Gov. Steele, until July next, a 


genetal murmur of disapprobation ran through | 


d| 


n Gov. Steele, he ought to be hung,’ said | 





the crowd. ‘ No sport to-day,’ said one. + G 
d 


another. ‘Hang a yellow dog,’ said a third, ‘ let’s | 





have some sport.’ 
And yet, with numerous and incontrovertible 





facts like these, daily coming to light, still may | 
cling with almost parental fondness to this relic of | 
barbarism, and even consider the gallows as a 


E.N.F. | 


moral and religious institution. 


| age attempts. 
| years ago pledged myself to continue my efforts, notwith- | 


| ber, several hundred miles from the Court, to obtain his 


| pardon. 


The following letter in answer to an invitation to 
attend the late Anniversary of the Society to pro- 
mote the Abolition of Capital Punishment was not 
reeeived in time to be communicated to the meet- 
ing. 

Tuscatoosa, Ala. 5th May, 1846. 


MyFritnps: The business of an approaching Court, 


in which I have important professional duties to discharge, | 


will prevent my acceptance of your kind invitation to be 
present at the Anniversary meetings of the National and 


New-York State Societies for Abolishing Capital Punish. | 
ment. I regret this, because it not only deprives me of | 


the satisfaction of giving, personally, my humble aid to | 


the Great Cause in which you are engaged, but prevents 


me from taking advantage of an apology for visiting, for | 
the first time in my life, the noble country and population | 
of the North, so especially interesting because of the rap- | 


id advancement in the various moral and social duties of | 


life. 
It affurds me much gratification to observe that my own | 
views on the subject of Criminal Punishments are the 
theme of the best men of the most improved section of 
our nation. Here, ina newly settled country, I have | 
met with obstacles caleulated to embarrass and discour- 
But to avoid all chance of this, IT many | 
standing all opposition. I have, in every Legislature of | 
which I have been a member, pressed the subject and 
used every effort, publicly and privately, to redeem my | 
Asan advocate, I have 


country from this barbarous sin. 
never received a fee for the prosecution of one capitally | 
charged, and without reward Ihave defended, almost to 

the utter prostration of my health, nine-tenths of the cap- | 
ital cases of my Circuit. As a Judge, I have condemned 
a convict to death, only to besiege the Executive cham- 


No vanity prompts this statement. I only 


name it to convince you I am in great earnestness in this 
business. No discouragement, no scoff nor scorn, so help 


me God, turn me back. 


| 
If there is God in Justice, so also 
is there God in Mercy. | 
I inform you with pleasure that many influential men 


of this section of country are beginning to be enthusiastic- 


ally engaged in this matter. Some thousand copies of | 


an argument prepared by me in support of a bill intro- 
duced by me into the last Legislature, are being distribu- 
ted and read ; and our press is generally very favorably 
inclined to the reform. 

I trust, gentlemen, that you and other friends engaged 
with you, will go on prospering in the pious duty of wash- | 
ing out this blood, so long poured out under judicial sanc- | 
tion. All your attempts to stifle this barbarous affection | 
for the bloody pageantry of the scaffold, will make our 
hearts here swell and throb with grateful thanks. To the | 
very utmost of my humble ability depend on my most 
earnest, energetic, and untiring co-operation. My soul ; 
is full of the noble spirit that animates you to do good ; : 
and my pen and tongue are at your service. 
I enclose a small sum to assist in your expenses. 
wish it were more, but this other charities forbid. 

Receive my most siicere gratulations, and believe me 


BENJ. F. PORTER. 


affectionately, your friend, i 


| 
| 
} 
| 


; murder of Simon Davis. 


A man wishes employment in a private family, or a 
boarding-house. He has signed the temperance pledge, 
| and is determined to do well. He is a smart man, and 
is about 30 years of age. He is willing to make him- 
self useful in any honest way. 





HANDCART WANTED. 


| A person who has just been discharged from prison, 
| wishes to obtain an honest living by drawing a handeart. 
He is so poor that he is not able to purchase a cart. 
Will some person lend him one? Here is an excellent 
opportunity of doing good. Will some one improve it? 








DIED-—In Attleboro’, May 24, of scarlet fever, 
George Henry, aged 6 years, eldest son of Moses and 
Rebecca 8, Wilmarth. 





DONATIONS. 








J. Nichols, Salem, $3 00 
Mrs. ‘Thaxter, Hingham, 2 00 
Friend, 2 00 
Articles to be sold for the benefit of Discharged 
Convicts, from ladies in Rey. Mr. Parker’s 
Society, 2 50 
| Harriet Prince, West Newton, 1 00 
| e ° 
| Lynn A. 8. Sewing Circle, 5 00 
Mr. Ober, Lowell, 5 00 
| 


_ REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 





{ ‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC= 
TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.-— Bible. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


NEW-YORK! Joun Burvyerr, forthe mur- 
der of George Sornberger, in March last Exe- 
cution to take place at Schenectady, on the 14th 
of July next. 

VIRGINIA! Hunrer Hit, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847. 

ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

NEW-YORK! Titrert, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
not known. 

KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parxer, of Scrub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not known. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE! Awnprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 
Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 

CONNECTICUT! Anprew P. Porter, for 
the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. 
To be hung July 3, 1846. 

MARYLAND! Ww». Wuee ter, aslave, for 


engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 


| unknown. 


UNITED STATES! Base, the pirate ; now 
confined in the Tombs, N. ¥Y. City. The time 
of execution is fixed by the President on the first 
Friday of June, 1846. 

VERMONT! Eecenxe Cuirrorn, for the 
murder of his wife and child; time of execution 
not fixed. 

LOUISIANA! Samvet Kennepy, for the 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
time of execution not appointed. 

MAINE! Tuomas Torn, for murder; now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 


‘execution not fixed, 


ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineton, for the 
' Time of execution net 
fixed. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 
































POETRY. 
For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
TEMPERANCE SONG. 
[BY A DISCHARCED CoNvICT.] 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN THOMAS AND JANE, 
Tho’s.—Time, lovely Jane, is on the wing, 
Let’s now decide, I pray, 
This little drop ’s a simple thing, 
To cause so much delay: 
Were I a common sot, my dear, 
That idolized his gill, 
You’d have abundant cause to fear, 
And trifle with me still. 


Jane.—-Deluded man! O do not think 

That you can share my hand, 

Until you leave the drunkard’s drink, 
And join the Temperance band ; 

Attentions all will useless prove, 
Proposals be in vain, 

I’ll make you no returns of love, 
Until you quite abstain. 


Tho’s.—Is this the only reason why 
The knot can not be tied ? 
And must I my every drop deny, 
Or single still abide? 
O must I wholly cease to sip 
My sparkling cup of wine, 
Before I press thy ruby lip, 
Before thou canst be mine ? 


Jane.——There’s not another cause but this, 

Bids me reject thy plea; 

But O I cannot! trust my bliss 
With topers such as thee. 

Dear as you prize the sparkling cup, 
And I a widded life, 

You must divorce that little sup, 
Ere I become your wife. 


Tho’s.—O what a conflict, what a pain 

I feel within this heart, 

I love my rum, I love my Jane, 
And would with neither part; 

But sure the little drop I use 
Need give you no alarm, 

And though it does not meet your views, 
I think it’s stript of harm. 


Jane.—-I’ve seen so many husbands changed, 

By its transforming might, 

So many virtuous minds estranged, 
From all that ’s pure and right; 

I’ve seen so many homes laid waste, 
By this destructive foe, 

I think it better not to taste, 
Than risk a drunkard’s woe. 


Tho’s.—I see it now; I’ll shun the bowl, 

T’ll list to virtue’s call, 

I'll sign the pledge,—bane of my soul,— 
I’ll touch thee not at all: 

Begone, vile thing, away, away, 
Nor linger near my door, 

No longer on my sideboards stay, 
I’m pledged to drink no more. 


Jane.—How glad I am to see thee make 

That plain but solemn vow; 

Thy hand in wedlock now I’ll take, 
At Hymen’s with thee bow: 

Ah yes—with more than woman’s pride, 
I'll press thee to my breast— 

I’ll fondly now become thy bride, 
And think myself twice blest. 


Together. Begone! vile thing! away, away, 

Nor linger at our door ; 

Thou shalt not in our cottage stay, 
We're pledged to drink no more ; 

Thou shalt not spoil our nuptial day ; 
Cold water from the spring, 

Upon our festal board shall play, 
Cold water's praise we’ll sing. 


THE POWER OF TRUTH. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

‘ The hope of Truth grows stronger, day by day ; 
I hear the soul of Man around me waking, 
Like a great sea its frozen fetters breaking, 

And flinging up to heaven its sun-lit spray, 

Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder. 
The memory ofa glory passed away, 
Lingers in every heart, as, in the shell, 
Ripples the bygone freedom of the sea, 
And, every hour, new signs of promise tell 
That the great soul shall once again be free ; 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for Truth and Liberty.’ 


SPRING. 
Forth in the pleasing Spring 
God's beauty walks—His terderness and love; 
Wide flush the fields, the softening air is balm, 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles, 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 








MISCELLANY. | 


= > _ 


POOR PAULINE! 
A TOUCHING TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Many of our readers have probably seen a par- 
agraph stating that a young slave-girl was recently 
hanged at New Orleans, for the crime of striking 
| and abusing her mistress. The Religious Press of 
'the North has not, so far as we are aware, made 
| anye omments upon this execution. It is too busyin 
pulling the mote out of the eye of the Heathen, no- 
tice the beam in our nominal Christianity at home. 
Yet this case, viewed in all its aspects, is an atro- 
city, which has, God be thanked, no parallel in 
heathen lands. It is a hideous eff-shoot of Ameri- 
can Republicanism and American Christianity. 

It seems that Pauline,—a young and beautiful 
girl—attracted the admiration of her master, and 
being, to use the words of the law, his ‘chattel 
personal to all intent and purposes whatsoever,’ 
became the victim of his lust. So wretched is the 
condition of the slave-woman, that even the bru- 
tal and licentious regard of her master is looked 
upon as the highest exaltatinn of which her lot is 
susceptible. The slave-girl, in this instance, 
evidently so regarded it; and as anatural con- 
sequence, in her new condition, triumphed over 
and insulted her mistress—in other words, repaid 
the scorn and abuse with which her mistress had 
made her painfully familiar. 

The laws of the Christian State of Mississippi* 
inflict the punishment of Death! upon the slave 
who lifts his or her hand against a white person. 
Pauline was accused of beating her mistress, tried 
and found guilty, and condemned to die. But it 
was discovered on the trial, that she was in a condi- 
tion to become a mother ; and her execution was 
delayed until the birth of her child. She was re- 
turned to her prison cell. ‘There, for many weary 
months, uncheered by the voice of kindness, alone, 
hopeless, desolate, she waited for the advent of 
the new and quickening life within her which was 
to be the signal of her own miserable death. And 
the bells there called to mass and prayer-meeting, 
and Methodists sang, and Baptists immersed, and 
Presbyterians sprinkled—and young mothers smil- 
ed through tears upon their newborn children ; and 
young maidens and matrons of that great city sat 
in their cool verandahs and talked of love and 
household joys, and domestic happiness,—while 
all that dreary time, the poor slave-girl lay on the 
scanty straw of her dungeon, waiting, with what 
agony the dear and pitying God of the white and 
the black only knows, for the birth of the child of 
her adulterous violator! Horrible!—Was ever 
what George Sand justly terms ‘ the great martyr- 
dom of maternity,’—that fearful trial which love 
alone converts into joy unspeakable—endured un- 
der such conditions !—W hat was her substitute for 
the kind voices and gentle soothings of affection! 
—the harsh grating of her prison-lock—the mock- 
ings and taunts of unfeeling and brutal keepers !— 
What with the poor Pauline took the place of 
the hopes and joyful anticipations which support 
and solace the white mother, and make her 
couch of torture, happy with sweet dreams ?—The 
prospect of seeing the child of her sorrow, of feel- 
ing its lips upon her bosom, of hearing its feeble 
cry—alone, unvisited of its unnatural father ; and 
then in a few days, just when the mother’s affec- 
tions are strongest, and the firstsmile of her infant 
compensates for the pangs of the past,—the scaf- 
fold and the hangman! Think of that last terrible 
scene—the tearing of the infant from her arms, the 
death-march to the gallows, the rope around her 
delicate neck, and her long and dreadful struggles, 
(for attenuated and worn by physical suffering and 
mental sorrow, her slight frame had not sufficient 
weight left to produce the dislocation of her neck, 
on the falling of the drop,) swinging there alive 
for nearly half an hour,—a spectacle for fiends in 
the shape ofhumanity. Mothers of New England! 
such are the fruits of slavery. Oh, in the name 
of the blessed God, teach your children to hate it 
and to pity its victims. 





Petty politicians and empty-headed Congress 
debaters are vastly concerned lest ‘the honor of 
the country ’ should be compromised in the matter 





of the Oregon boundary. Fools !—one such hor- 
rible atrocity as this murder of poor Pauline, ‘com- 
promises,’ us too deeply to warrant any further 
display of their patriotism. It would ‘ compro- 





Should it not read Louisiana? 
Upon the principle of giving even the devil his due, the 
daring outrage of hanging for such an ofience, should be 
charged upon the State which is really guilty of it.—Ep. 
Baur. Sar. Vis. 


*Is this not a mistake? 








mise’ Paradise itself. An intelligent and philan- 
thropic European gentleman, who was in New 
Orleans at the time of the execution, in a letter to 
a friend in this vicinity, after detailing the circum- 


stances of the revolting affair, exclaims, ‘God of 


goodness! God of justice!—there must be a Fu- 
ture State to redress the wrong of this. I am al- 
most tempted to say there must be a future state, 
or no God!’ 





A Parable. 

Naomi, the young and lovely daughter of Sala- 
thiel and Judith, was troubled in spirit, because 
at the approaching feast of trumpets, she would 
be compelled to appear in her plain, undyed stola, 
whilst some of her acquaintances would appear in 
blue and purple and fine linen of Egypt. Her 
mother saw the gloom that appeared upon the face 
of her lovely child, and taking her apart, related 
to her this parable. A dove thus made her com- 
plaint to the guardian spirit of the feathered tribe: 

‘ Kind genius, why is it that the hoarse-voi ed 
and strutting peacock spreads its gaudy train to 
the sun, dazzling the eyes of every beholder with 
his richly burnished neck and royal crown, to the 
astonishment and admiration of every passer-by, 
whilst I, in my plain plumage, am overlooked and 
forgotten by all! Thy ways, kind genius, seem 
not to be equal towards those under thy care and 
protection.’ 

The genius listened to her complaint, and thns 
replied: 

‘J will grant thee a train similar in richness to 
that of the guady bird you seem to envy, and shall 
demand of thee but one condition in return.’ 

‘ What is that?’ eagerly inquired the dove, over- 
joyed at the prospect of possessing what seemed 
to promise so much happiness. 

‘it is, said the genius, ‘that you consent to 
surrender all those qualities ef meekness, tender- 
ness, constancy and love, for which thy family have 
been distinguished in all time.’ 

‘ Let me consider,’ said the dove. 
not consent to such an exchange. 


‘ No—I can- 
No, not for all 
the guady plumage, the showy train, of that vain 
bird, will I surrender those qualities of which you 
speak, the distinguishing features of my family 
from time immemorial. I must decline, good gen- 
ius, the conditions you propose.’ 

‘'T hen why complain, dear bird? Has not Prov- 
idence bestowed upon thee qualities which thou 
valuest more than all the gaudy adornings you ad- 
mire? And art thou discontented still ?? 

A tear started in the eye of the dove at this mild 
rebuke of her guardian spirit, and she promised 
never to complain. 

The beautiful girl, who had entered into the 
story with deep and tender emotion, raised her fine 
blue eyes to meet her mother’s gaze, and as they 
rolled upwards, suffused with penitential tears, she 
said in a subdued tone, with a smile like that as- 
sumed by all nature, when the bow of God ap- 
pears in the heavens after a storm—‘ My mother, 
I think I know what thatstory means. Let me be 
your dove ; let me but have that ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, and I am satisfied to see 
others appear in rich and gaudy apparel.’ 





A Bomb-Proof Town, 

I have somewhere heard of a regiment ordered 
to march into a small town and take it. I think it 
was in Tyrol; but wherever it was, it chanced 
that the place was settled by a colony who believ- 
ed in the gospel of Christ, and proved their faith 
by works. A courier from the neighboring village 
informed them that the troops were advancing to 
take the town. They quietly answered, ‘if they 
will take it, they must.’ Soldiers soon came ri- 
ding in with colors, and piping their shrill defiance. 
They looked around for an enemy, and saw the 
farmer at his plough, the blacksmith at his anvil, 
and the women at their churns and spinning 
wheels. Babies crowded to hear the music, and 
the boys ran out to see the pretty trainers, with 
feathers and bright buttons, ‘ the harlequins of the 
16th century.’ Ofcourse, none of these were in a 
proper position to be shot at. ‘Where are your 
soldiers?’ they asked. ‘ We have none,’ was the 
briefreply. ‘ But we have come to take the town.” 
* Well, friends, it liesbe fore you.’ ‘ But is there 
no body to fight?’ ‘ No, we are all Christians.’ 

Here was an emergency altogether unprovided 
for ; a. sort of resistance which no bullet could hit; 
a fortress perfectly bomb-proof. The comman- 
der was perplexed. ‘If there is nobody to fight 
with, of course we cannot fight,’ Said he. ‘It is 
impossible to take such a town as this.’ So he 
ordered the horses’ heads to be turned about, and 
they carried the human animals out of the village 
as guiltless as they entered, and perchance some- 
what wiser.—Lypia Maria Cuirp. 





A Plea for Discharged Convicts, 


This is the title of a small tract, of thirty-two 
pages, designed for gratuitous circulation, which 
has just been issued by C. and J. M. Spear, from 
the office of the Prisoner’s Friend, in Boston, 
These gentlemen, with a zeal worthy of all com- 
mendation, are devoting themselves to the ameli- 
oration of the condition of that unfortunate class 
of the community, who, when they are released 
from prison, have always found the doors of res- 
pectability shut against them, with no kind words 
or looks to cheer or aid them in their efforts to 
reform. We hope that the facts and arguments 
embodied in this little work, will serve to awaken 
a deeper interest in the minds of the community 
upon this subject, and that our friends will receive 
the hearty co-operation of all friends of humanity 
in their labors of love.—Christian Citizen. 





BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 
agg opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard to 

works on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 

lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 

England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 

some little encouragement in this way, we could aflord to 

print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 

amine for themselves. The following is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. By. Charles Spear 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 


islature of the State of New-York. By John |. 
O’Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 
Three I¢scourses on Capital Punishment. By E. I 


Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the’ Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punish 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 cts 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Fsq 
1835. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Exce!len- 
cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Frice 6 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Water Cure Journal for Debilitated Young Men, 
Hfouse I Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 

Young Husband, she 

Young Wife, - 

Young Mother, ae 

Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Charity, 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 
Interior Life, by do. 

Practice of Holiness, by do. 

Phonographic Class Book, 

Reading Lessons in do. 

Combe’s Physiology, 


Do. Phrenology, 

Do. on the Constitution of Man, 

Do. on Diet, . 
Do. on the Management of Children, 


Memoir of Howard, 

Do. of Wilberforce, 

Narratiye of Frederick Douglass, 

Do. of Father Mathew, 

Do. of Jonothan Walker, 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
Dymond on War, 

Reign of Peace, 

Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T. Sar- 
geant, 

Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Character o/ 
the Disciples, 

Parker’s Installation Sermon, 

Channing on Slavery, 

Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 

Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 

Law of Kindness, 

Philosophy of the Water Cure, 

Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 

Facts in Hydropathy, 

Fowler’s Phrenology, 

Fowler on the Church and Religion, 


Do. on Temperance, 

Do. on Matrimony, 

Do. on Tight Lacing, 

Do. on Aid to Mémory and Intellectual Improvement 


Synopsis of Phrenology, 

Phrenologieal Guide, 
Do. Almanack, 

Advice to the Married and Single, 

Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 

Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O’Connell, Fa- 
ther Mathew, &c. &c. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Isaac Austin, Nantucket. Post Master, Danvers. 


T. A. Smith, Annisquam. John Bailey, New-Bedford 
Benj. Spinney, ‘Taunton. H. Bates, Norton. 

Capt. C.Goodspeed, Hyannis, G. Higgins, P. M.Brewster. 
S. Higgins, Orleans Rev. Mr. Clark, ‘Truro. 
Noah Jackman, Attleboro.’ J.S. Hammond, Marbleh’d 
M. Polly, Leominster. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston 
Nathan Wyman, Woburn, Hiram A. Morse, Holliston 
Rev. Wm. Coe, E. Medway. E. K. Whitaker, Needham 
Darius Smith, Weymouth. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Leonard Chase, Milford. E. K. Rowell, Manchester: 
Rufus Merril!, Concord. Rev. I. Thompson, Halifas 
RHODE-ISLAND, 
Rev. B. Taylor, Providence. 
VERMONT. 
Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Barre. _Eli Ballen, Montpelier. 
MICHIGAN. 


Haskell& Palmer, Woodstock. Dr. Spaulding, Brattleboro 
W.W.Hibbard,Lenawer Co. W. H. Gray, Kalamazoo 
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